82                                 LECTUBE II.

Study of the religion of literary nations.

When, however, these old prejudices had been re-
moved, and when it had been perceived that the
different races of Africa, America, and Australia could
no longer be lumped together under the common name
of savages, the real difficulties of studying these races
began to be felt, more particularly with regard to
their religious opinions. It is difficult enough to give
an accurate and scholar-like account of the religion of
the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus and
Persians; but the difficulty of understanding and ex-
plaining the creeds and ceremonials of those illiterate
races is infinitely greater. Any one who has worked
at the history of religion knows how hard it is to
gain a clear insight into the views of Greeks and
Romans, of Hindus and Persians on any of the great
problems of life. Yet we have here a whole literature
before us, both sacred and profane, we can confront
witnesses, and hear what may be said on the one side
and the other. If we were asked, however, to say,
whether the Greeks in general, or one race of Greeks
in particular, and that race again at any particular
time, believed in a future life, in a system of rewards
and punishments after death, in the supremacy of the
personal gods or of an impersonal fate, in the necessity
of prayer and sacrifice, in the sacred character of
priests and temples, in the inspiration of prophets and
lawgivers, we should find it often extremely hard to
give a definite answer. There is a whole literature on
the theology of Homer, but there is anything but
unanimity among the best scholars who have treated
on that subject during the last two hundred years.